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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


(Continued.) 
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IN the evening, she signified to Lady Cler- 
ville her intention of calling at thecottage : “ I 
have no reserves with you, my dear madam,’’ 
said she; * but I ownl should like to be con- 
vinced, before I form conclusions to the disad- 
vantage of one so apparently amiable as Mr. 
Courtney.”"—* Do as you please, Cornelia, 
said Lady Clerville ; “ Stephen shall attend you.” 
About a quarter before eight o'clock, Cornelia 
repaired to the cottage; she thought Mrs. 
Howel appeared rather confused at her entrance; 
and she also made an awkard apology, that her 
friend was retired for the night. 

«| wish to see her,” said Cornelia, “ as I 
may not have another opportunity ; I shall quit 
Bath the day afterto-morrow; but, if it is not 
convenient, I will endeavour to call again.” 
She had hardly spoken, before some one knock- 
ed at the door; Mrs, Howell hurried to open 
it herself, and, in a whispering voice, said, 
«‘ She is here--you must not come in now--what 
can we do?”’—¢ I will call in an hour’s time,” 
replied the man; “ send her away, if possible.” 
Mrs. Howel then returned into the parlour. 
«| fear 1 am in the way,” said Cornelia, signifi- 
cantly. It was only the doctor called,” re- 
turned Mrs. Howel; but her looks testified 
that she was telling anuntruth. Cornelia was 
prevented from entering further into the sub- 


ject, lest her solicitude should be uoticeds and _ 


reported to Courtney; she accordingly took, 
leave, and was returning down the lané, when 
she was accosted by Courtney, with—* It is an 
unusual ‘hour to find youabroad, Miss Hol- 
lingsby ; to what benignant plaactam Lindebted 
for the felicity of»meeting you here? it is sel- 
dom that,I can find an opportunity of address- 
ing you,.except in the face of the multitude. ’— 
« The fineness of the evening, sir, tempted me 
to stroll,” returned Cornelia ; for she was asha- 
med that he should have detected her curiosity, 
without her having made the desired discovery. 
“ May not I flatter myseif that any other motive 
induces you to walk thus usaccompanied ?’— 
“ Your reproof is well timed, Mr. Courtney ; 
I have indeed been guiity of an error, which I 
should have avoided ’—* Pardon me, Miss 
Hollingsby; if you construed what I said into 
any thing like a reproof, you are in a great 
error. But may I presume, madam, to ask, if 
the information I have received of your having 
formed an indissoluble engagementis correct.” 
Cornelia hurried on ; she would have answered, 
but the words died away on her lips. “ Should 
any change take place,’ continued Courtney, 
“in your present prospects, may I presume to 
hope thar I hold the second place in your 
esteem!” Just as he spoke, a person, wrapped 
closely ina great coat, passed them ; he seemed, 
by his manner, desirous of observing them, 
without being himseif observed. Cornelia, 


naturally timid, now for the first time accepted 
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Courtney’s offered arm: “ Who can that be ?” 

said she, “ he seems watching us, let us hasten 

home; this is a solitary place; he may intend 

us some mischief.—“ I am armed you know,” 

replied Courtney ; “ therefore you have nothing 

to apprehend, my dear girl; why do you trem- 

ble so !” Courtirey, encouraged by her timidity, 

threw his arm round her waist, and pressed her 

to his bosom ; she disengaged herself, and, 
overcome with a mixture of tenderness and 

fear, she burst intotears. “ For heaven’s sake !”’ 
cried Courtney, “ do not distress yourself thus, 
no one shall harm you. Oh, Cornelia, would you 
but confide yourself to my eternal protection, 
how delightful to me would be the trust !”’"— 
“ Forbear, Mr. Courtney,” cried Cornelia; I 
must not hear such language.”—* Cruel girl, 
why so cold! so very severe! Cornelia now, 
for the first time, perceived that he was very 
much intoxicated, and she quickened her steps, 
yet was sometime before she noticed that he had 
conducted her into a bye lane, which led quite 
a contrary road from that which she intended to 
pursue. We are in the wrong direction, I 
imagine,” said she ; “ let us return ; I am sure 
this is not the path we should have struck into.”” 
—*“ Upon my soul,” said Courtney, “ the dark- 
ness of the night, and my own distracted 
thoughts, have so bewildered me, that I have 
lost my way; however, there is a farm-house 
at the end of this lane, where we can enquire, 
or borrow a lanthorn, if necessary.” Pleased 
to find that she was near a habitation, for the 
path was dreary and irregular, Cornelia hurried 
forward ; but, as she proceeded, her guardian 
angel whispered to her, that there wasjsome in- 
consistency in Courtney’s words, who had just 
declared, that -hevhad lost his way, yet knew 
there was a farm-house at the bottom of the 
lane; a palpitation seized her heart; again she 
begged him to return, assuring him that she 
could find the way back; but he eagerly and 
resolutely impelled her on. A faint glimmer- 
ing of the moon through the passing clouds, 
discovered to her the house he had mentioned, 
but it was apparently uninhabited, and, with a 
sudden energy of mind, she resolved not to 
enter. Courtney advanced tothe gate : “ Come,” 
said he, * we have reached the haven at last; I 
know these good people; they will supply us 
with a little warm elder wine, which you stand 
in need of: I can never think of taking you to 
Lady Clerville with these blanched cheeks and 
cold trembling hands.”—* I will not enter that 
house,”’ said Cornelia ; “call some of the peo- 
ple out, and request them to direct us.”’—“ What 
nonsense !”’ cried Courtney, endeavouring to 
laugh her out of ber scruples. “ Do you think 
it is haunted ???—* My fears are of the living, 
not of the dead,” replied Cornelia; “ you will 
oblige by doing as I wish.”—*“ This is too 
ridiculous,” cried Courtney, angrily ; “ I should 
not have suspected-you capable of such affecta- 
tion, after what has passed. Come, come ; you 
will get cold, if you stand hesitating in the 
damp air; I will convince you that your alarm 
is groundless: what can you have to fear, with 
one who loves-you so passionately ?” With these 




















words, he took her in his arms and entered the 
yard; she uttered a loud shriek, and at the in- 
stant, a person darted from behind a tree, and 
with one blow struck Courtney to the ground; 
then, catching Cornelia with a powerful grasp, 
conveyed her with rapidity down the lane, vor 
stopped till he entered the town; he cailed to 
the first chairman he saw, and placing Cornciia, 
senseless as terror and astonishment had ren- 
dered her, in it, desired them to conycy her 
safely to Lady Clerville’s. 

When the poor girl recovered, she looked 
rouud for her preserver ; he was walking by the 
side of the chair, but his figure was so com- 
pletely enveloped in a large surtout, that she 
found itimpossible to discover to whom she was 
under sucha vast obligation. She let down the 
glass, and beckoned to him; but instead of 
obeying her summons, he instantly disappear- 
ed. Cornclia’'s astonishment was excessive: a 
confused recollection of all that had passed, 
rushed on her mind; she remembered the 
figure in the lane, which had first alarmed her, 
and she gratefully acknowledged the goodness 
of Providence, which had sent him so oppor- 
tunely to rescue her from the base intentions 
of the inebriated Courtney; for she doubted 
not that his designs were of the most unworthy 
nature, and she was sensibly pained by the 
profligacy of one her inclinations had once led 
her to regard with more than common esteem. 

When the chair stopped at Lady Clerville’s 
door, and not ull then, did Cornelia think her- 
self safe: as she stepped out, she looked anx- 
iously round, and observed the stranger at 
some distance, attentively watching her en- 
trance: in a low voice, she said to the chair- 
man,“ Do you know that gentleman ?”—*“ Faith, 
and that’s whatedont, my lady; becase as 
Why, I never saw him before at all, at all.”— 
“Sure then, Pat,” cried the other, « you can 
ruo and ax.’"——“ Arrah, noWy Who axed you to 
put in your oar: lave Pat O’Donnellon to know 
his own business.”— Hush! husht” cried 
Cornelia, slipping half-a-crown into his handy. 
* itis of no consequence.” Lady Clerville hear-- 
ing Cornelia’s voice, came herself to the door 
of the saloon. ‘* My dear girl, for heaven’s sake, 
where have you been? It is past ten o’clocky 
and I have been quite in an agony.” Cornelia, 


* too much agitated to appear among the com- 


pany just then, begged her friend to excuse 
heramoment. “TI have been taken suddenly 
ill,” satd she, faintly ; “ 1 will retire to my apart- 
ments for a few moments.”-—“ Let me attend 
you, Cornelia,” returned Lady Cierville ; you 
look wretchedly chilled: what can have hap- 
pened .” Cornelia ascended to her chamber, 
followed by her kind friend, who soon per- 
ceived that her illness was more the effect of 
mental agitation than any other cause. 

“ Do you know,” said she, “I have been 
almost angry with you; for Agincourt affirms, 
that he saw you in the Green Lane with Court- 
ney. I positively denied it; and, to complete 


my vexuation, Lady Virginia threw out an insi- 
nuation, that your meeting was not altogether 
—* Good God!” exclaimed Core 


accidental,’ 
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nelia, * I am undone! could she be so mali- 
cious ?”—* Then you have been with Court- 
ney ?” ejaculated Lady Clerville; “ Miss Hol- 
lingsby, lam both surprised and concerned.”"— 
“My dearest friend!” exclaimed Cornelia, 
throwing her arms round her, “do not judge 
me too severely ; I have been very indiscreet, 
but indeed I bave suffered a great deal through 
my own imprudence.”—* Explain, Cornelia; 
I am all astonishment !”——“ You know, my dear 
madam, the purpose for which I went o-t. 
When I quitted the cottage, Mr. Courtney 
overtook me: he had been drinking wine, and 
was very importunate; a stranger curiously 
muffled up, seemed determined to watch our 
steps; I took him for a robber, and was very 
much terrified: I believe I fainted—this is all.” 
-—“ But where is Courtney?” inquired Lady 
Clerville ; “why did not he come home with 
you ?”--“ Indeed—I believe--I did not see 
him after I was taken ill; I came home ina 
chair.”—“ Oh !” said Lady Clerville, “I sup- 
pose he put you into it, and, to avoid our re- 
proaches, walked away. Well, it was a shab- 
by trick, I must own; he shall hear of it again.” 
—* Oh! pray do not mention it,” cried Cor- 
nelia ; “he will think I have told; I would not 
for the world you should do so.” Lady Cler- 
ville stared at her with evident surprise. 
“Pray,” asked Cornelia, “how long has Mr. 
Agincourt been here ?”—*“ About an hour, I 
think ; | am sure it could not be less.’’—* Then,” 
said Cornelia, thoughtfully, it could not be 
him.”—“ \\ ho, child ?”—“ The disguised 
stranger; but, now I recollect, it was a tall 
figure, and Agincourt is short.’”— Here is 
some mystery,” observed Lady Clerville, “ but 
I will not teaze you with questions, which I 
see you are not willing to answer; at some 
future period you may be more confidéntially 
inclined. Now let us go down; the good folks 
below will think matters worse thanthey really. 
are; so come along ”—Cornelia rallied her 
spirits, and accompanied her friend to the 
saloon, where she found the family party assem- 
bled. Old Millington chid her tenderly, for 
staying out so late; and Juanna wearied her 
with questions and conjectures, to which Cor- 
nelia returned short and eyéSive answers. Note 
withstanding all the just anger which was ex- 
cited in Cornelia.s breast against Courtney, she 
could not but feel a degree of anxiety, to know 
whether he was much hurt; and her uneasiness 
incfrédsed, as the night wore away, and he came 
not. Reflections, the most painful and contrary, 
disturbed her rest; a thousand gloomy presa- 
ges filled her mind, and it was not the least of 
her concern to think what various and unchari- 
table surmises that night's adventure would 
give rise to; it was in vain she sought repose, 
sleep was banished from her pillow ; so heart- 
wounding are the reflections attending the first 
consciousness of indiscretion, in an ingenious 
mind. Poor Cornelia! beauty, wealth, inno- 
cence, intelligence, were thine : but vanity, des- 
tructive vanity, was the groundwork of all thy 
subsequent misfortunes ! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








EFVECTS OF LOVE. 


EGINARDUS was secretary of state to 
Charlemaign, and having placed his affections 
much higher than his condition admitted, made 
love to one of his daughters; who, seeing this 
man of a brave spirit, and a grace suitable, 
thought him not too low for her whom merit 
jiad so eminently raised above his birth: she 
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loved him, and gave him free access to her, so 
far as to suffer him to converse and read in 
her chamber on evenings, which ought to have 
been kept asa sanctuary where reliques are 
preserved. It happened ona winter’s evening, 
Eginardus (ever hasty in his approaches, but 
negligent about returning) had somewhat too 
long continued his visit: in the mean time a 
snow had fallen, which troubled them both; he 
feared to be betrayed by his feet, and the lady 
was unwilling that such prints should be found 
at her door. Being much perplexed, love, 
which taketh the diadem of majesty from 
queens, made her do an act for her lover, very 
unusual for the daughter of one of the greatest 
men upon earth ; she took the gentleman upon 
her shoulders, and carried him all the length 
of the court to his chamber, he never setting a 
foot to the ground, that so the next day no im- 
pression might be seen of his footing. It fell 
out that Charlemaign watched at his study this 
night, and hearing anolse, opened the window, 
and perceived this pretty prank, at which he 
could not tell, whether he were best to be angry 
or to laugh. The next day, in a great assem- 
bly of lords, and in the presence of his daugh- 
ter and Eginardus, he asked what punishment 
thai servant was worthy of who made use of a 
king’s daughter as of a mule, and caused him- 
self to be carried on her shoulders inthe midst 
of winter, through* night, snow, and all the 
sharpness of the season. Every one gave his 
opinion, and not one but condemned that in- 
solent manto death. The princess and secre- 
tary changed colour, thinking nothing remain- 
ed for them but to be flayed alive. But the 
emperor looking on his secretary with asmooth 
brow, said, “ Eginardus, hadst thou loved the 
princess my daughter, thou oughtest to have 
come to her father, the disposer of her liberty ; 
thou art worthy of death, and I give thee two 
lives at this present, take thy fair porteress in 
marriage, fear God, and love one another.” 
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In the taste for the marvellous and wonderful that now 
exists,when.every romance is filled with bars, lights, 
noises, and visions, and when the sublime and ele- 
gant style,of Mrs. Radcliffe is attempted by every 
common-place novel writer, the following 


FRAGMENT 


may act, perhaps, as some small check upon their 
ridiculous productions. 


THE night was dark and cheerless—thick 
clouds hung heavily on the horizon, and the 
cold piercing wind whistled horriby among the 
naked trees.—Fernando pressed forwards to 
gain the next town cre total darkness over- 
shadowed the earth; but vain were all his ef- 
forts—he lost his path in the almost trackless 
forest, and wandered for a considerable time 
unconscious where he went. At length, when 
almost worn out with hunger and fatigue, he 
espied a glimmering light at a considerable 
distance, and, animated with the hope that his 
dreary search was now concluded, he soon ar- 
rived at the friendly bacon. From the window 
ofa small cottage he found the light proceeded, 
and for some time vainly endeavoured to gain 
admittance : at last, a man made his appearance 
at the window, and hastily demanded what 
might be his business——FTernando told him 
that he was benighted, and had lost his road in 
the intricate windings of this extensive forest 
—that he wished for shelter till the ensuing 
morn—or, at least, be directed the nearest path 
tothe neighbouring town. Nosooncr had Fcr- 
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nando explaiied his cheerless situation, than | 


the door was immediately opened, and he was 


conducted, by an elderly man, into a neat and 
The furniture was simple, | 


elegant parlour. 
but beautiful, and the appearance of the room 
but little coincided with the meanness of the 
exterior. A choice library of books filled up 
one side of the apartment; implements for 
drawing were scattered in another, and every 
part of the room indicated the possessor to be 


a man of wealth and erudition. Scarcely had Fer- 7 1 


nando recovered from his first surprise, when 
his host disappeared, but soon returned with a 
most excellent repast, which he placed before 
our wearied traveller. Fernando ate heartily, 
and the host looked on with a smile of appro- 
bation. 
upon a deep-toned clock, soon after Fenando 
had finished his refreshment; and rising from 
his seat, the owner of the cottage requested to 
conduct him to his apartment. <A winding 
staircase led to a neat and comfortable cham- 


~ 


The midnight hour slowly sounded | 


ber, and wishing Fernando a refreshing sleep, | 


our host retired. After a few reflections on 
the oddity of the adventure, our benighted 
traveller fell into a profound slumber. Not 
long, however, did he enjoy his calm and re- 
freshing repose : a noise in the room suddenly 
awoke him, and looking up, he beheld, by the 
pale light of the glimmering moon (which had 
just risen), the fierce vissage of a negro, with 
a bloody knife in his hand, bending over the 
bed. The negro slowly retreated, and beck- 
oned him to follow. Convulsed with fear, Fer- 
nando arose, and with trembling steps attended 
his grim conductor. They pursued their way 


down several flights of steps, till they arrived 


at a dark and dismal dungeon. The negro 
now paused, suddenly flashing the light of a 
dark lanthron on the floor, Fernando beheld a 
sight that chilled his frame with horror. The 


ground was stained with blood, andseveral man- . 


gled carcases were suspended from the ceiling. 
The negro gave agrin of exultation, and, with 
his bloody knife, beckoned Fernando to retire. 
Almost deprived of life by the scene he had 
witnessed, Fernando returned to his apart- 
ment, and lay for some time debating what 
steps he should pursue. Morning at length 
appeared ; the host knocked at his door, and 
with a smiling countenance requested him to 
take some refreshment betore he left his cot- 
tage. 
before him: but who can express the horior 
of his feelings, when the same negro again en- 
tered the room, and took his place behind the 
entertainer’s chair! Fernando fortunately had 
still sufficient resolution not to betray his feel- 
ings, and his host suspected not the workings 
of his mind. His horse at last come to the 
door; the same negro held his stirrups: Fer- 
nando hastily mounted, and spurring forward, 
soon lost sight of the cottage and its inhabitants. 

Arrived at the next town, he informed the 
chief magistrate of the sight he had witnessed, 
and officers of justice were immediately dis- 
patched, with Fernando as their conductor, to 
bring to light this atrocious abode. The algu- 
azils soon reached the lonely cottage, but were 
in no small degree surprised, when they found 
they had been conducted to the abode of the 
worthy but eccentric Velasquez, the lord of this 
extensive forest. Thinking, however, that’an 


investigation was necessary, they entered the 
house, and conducted by I’ernando, came, not 
to the dismal and dreary dungeon, but toa 
well-stocked larder, in which they found, not 
the murdered bodies of unfortunate travellers, 


A neat and elegant breakfast was placed _. 
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nches of some plump and 
A laugh now ensued, and 
the real state of the , 


ut the inviting hau 
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pon a further inquiry, 
ause appeared. 
It was custom 
ame of the ycar, 


ary with Velasquez, at this 
to retire from the world, ac- 
ompanied only by a dumb negro. gg 
.s his chief food while in this enteu €y ie * 
his negro was the person aeaeeeres it. ; 
It happened, that when Fernando arrived, 
t on this business, and was 
ignorant that a stranger was in 
e house. Velasquez, with a true spirit of 
penevolence, ‘had given up his own bed to ac- 
ommodate Fernando, and the negro, on his re- 
urn home, had entered his master’s room with 
n intention of conducting him to see his un- 
omimon success, 
Our readers will easily discover the flights 
of steps, and dismal dungeons, .1n poor Fer- 
ando’s bewildered imagination. 
ie Hi DAE He 


ACCOUNT OF AN ECCENTRIC GENIUS. 


onseque: tly 





From Southey’s Letters. 


COUNT LEOPOLD BERCHTOLD, the 
foster-brother of the late Emperor Joseph, was 
at Lisbon in the year 1792; but, so complete- 
ly did he shun society, that I have scarcely found 
any one who recollected even his name. His 
person was very fine, his manners elegant, and 
his mind enlarged. From the dinner. hour of 
one day he remained alone in his apartment till 
the dinner hour of the next, and the people 
who lived in the same house were so astonish- 
ed at his singularities, that they believed him 
to be the wandering Jew. These hours were 
employed in study ; for the Countused to pub- 
lish a book upon some subject of practical 
uiility in the language of every country he vis- 
ited. In England he printed two octavo vol- 
umes, entitled, Advice to Travellers, the worst 
of his publications, as Iam told; of which the 
second volume is a mere catalogue of voyages 
and travels. The works which he has publish- 
ed in Portugal are upon more valuable subjects, 
and distributed gratis, for the good of human- 
ity; the one is a translation from his own Ger- 
man, “ An Essay on the Means of Preserving 
the Livesof Men fromethe @anger to which 
they are Daily Exposed ;’’ the other is “ An 
Essay upon Extending the Limits of Benefi- 
cence to Animals as well asto Men.” For the 
first of these kssays the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon presented him a silver medal  Per- 
haps he himself was not sanguine enough to 
suppose that his books could be productive of 
much immediate benefit. It is pleasant to read 
these charitable theories, and eusy to applaud 
them; butthe majority of the affluent entrench 
themselves in the centre of their own comforts, 
and poverty and wretchedness dare not intrude 
upon the magic circle: yet it is not impossible 
that the suppressed, or dormant feelings of 
some individual may be awakened by the peru- 
sal; and Berchtoid will not have laboured in 
Vail if he shall only have stimulated one mind 
to active benevolence. 

From Lisbon he went to Cadiz, and thence 
crossed over to Barbary, on his road to Persia. 
For this dangerous expedition he was possess- 
ed of every advantage that personal intrepidity 
and a complete knowledge of the Arabic could 
afford. TI could learn nothing of his after for- 
tunes: perhaps he may have perished in a 
journey of great and certain peril, from the 
accomplishment of which little utility could 
possibly have resulted. ' 
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1 am sad when I contemplate the eccentri- 
cities of genius; like meteors, some flash up- 
on our view andare extinguished ; some shake 
their torches in our eyes, and delight to daz- 
zie instead of directing us Surely that man 
is the wisest, as well as the happiest, who con- 
siders there are luminaries enough to enlight- 
en the world, and lets his taper shine from the 
window of the lonely farm-house. A litttle 
taper will lighten a room, but place it to illu- 
minate a street, it will do no good, and the wind 
will speedily extinguish it. 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 





We perceive more thin usual exertions are preparing 
this day for the celebration of the 56th anniversary of 
American independence—but one sentiment seems to 
animate the whole. 

The military, according to arrangement, will assem- 
bie on the Battery at 8 o’clock this SRY to be re- 
viewed by generals Stevens and Bloomfield ; and will 
then take up the line of march, passing through State- 
street to Broadway, up Broadway to Chamber-street, 
down Chamber-street to Greenwich-street, and through 
Greenwich-street to the Battery. 

The different societies assemble about 10 o’clock 
and proceed through the city according to their respec- 
tive arrangements, and the day will be terminated as 
usual with various festivities and amusements. 

The public anxiety respecting our squadron, under 
command of commodore Rogers, has not been yet re- 
moved by any news from him, nor have we any accounts 
of the proceedings of the enemy.—The stillness of peace 
is yet interrupted only by the occasional movements of 
our own troops. Congress was engaged, by accounts from 
Washington, in the adoptian of measures calculated to 
meet the present exigencies; but little as yet had been 
done. It seemed to be the prevailing intention, not 
to repeal the non-importation law ;—to permit the em- 
bargo law to expire, and to defer the imposition of di- 
rect taxes until the next session, which would, for that 
purpose, be called earlier than usual. 

Biank commissions for fitting outdetters of marque 
and reprisal were received this» week by the collector 
of our port. 

A British brig laden with sugar, and bound from 
Guadaloupe to Halifax, has been brought into Norfolk. 

Eail Liverpool has succeeded to the head ef the Brit- 
ish treasury and Mr. Vansittart to the office of chati- 
cellor of the exchequer vacated by the death of Mr 
Percival.—Marquis Wellessley, Mr. Canning and earl 
Moira were applied to, but refused to act with the 
present ministers. 

Bellingham, the murderer of Mr. Percival, was tried, 
convicted, and executed on the 18th of May, without 
the occurrence of any tumult, or the expression of any 
other sentiment than thatof pity for his delusion. ‘* He 
endeavoured, to the last m.ment of his existence, to 
justify the act which caused his untimely end. He dis- 
avowed all personal enmity towards Mr. Percival, and 
even lamented that he had fallen in his way instead of 
Lord Leveson Gower, whose life’ he more ardently 
sought; but the justice and propriety of avenging his 
private grievances by the assassination of some of his 
Majesty’s Ministers or Servants, was unalterably root- 
ed in his mind.” 

Locusts continued to infest the Canary Islands, and 
to produce great distress to the mhabitants. 

From the theatres of European wars we have no ma- 
terial news ; several accounts concur that the Emperors 
of France and Russia have proceeded from their re- 
spective capitals to command their armies collected in 
the north of Europe. Reconciliation was not expected 
without a dreadful appeal to arms. The British on the 

peninsula are securing their late conquests, and prob- 
ably preparing to extend them, but no material move- 
ments have lately taken place on either side. 

We are happy to announce that the large and com- 
modious Steam-Boat which has been for some time 
erecting m this city by Mr. Fulton asa Ferry Boat w 





ply between this city and the city of Jersey, is tow i 
full operation ; that from the experiments ajieac. 
made, she will answer the expectations of the public, 
and will not on an average be more than from fifi_en to 
eighteen minutes in crossing. She is so large and con- 
vement, that carriages of all descriptions may drive in 
and out of her as if on a bridge. 

The crossing the North River has been such an ob- 
stacle to the communication with this city, that it isa 
matter of real congratulation to the public that their ° 
difficulties are removed. ‘The most timid may now cross 
without fear. No expence in the erection of the boat 
has been spared te-rencder it both safe and complete,and 
it is confidently hoped that she will not only give univer- 
sal satisfa: tion to the public, but be an honor to Mr. 
Fulton, the inventor. 

As the fare of a market waggon loaded, will be but 
fifty cents, there is no doubt but our markets will be 
better supplied than ever they have been. 

A law hss been lately enacted, by the corporation of 
this city, against beating a drum or playing a fife, Hr 
any of the streets between eight o’clock in the evening 
and four in the morning, except by the military ancl 
state prison guard, 

—S SDs Orr 
70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications have been received since 
our last, some of which will appear in our succeeding 
numbers, 
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** Tho’ fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, mghtly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good, 
A paradise below.” 





MARRIED, 


In this city, Mr. Peter Amerman, to Miss Charlotte 
P. Knapp. 

By the rev.Mr. Kuypers, Mr. James Vanderpool,mer- 
chant, to Miss Osse Murgan. 

By the rev. Dr. Cooper, Mr. William G. Jones, to 
Miss Cornelia Herring. 

By the rev. Dr. Feltus, lieut. Samuel Angus, of the 
U. 8. Navy, to the amiable Miss Ann Remsen, of Long 
Island. 

By the rev. Mr. Broadhead, capt. Thomas W. Story, 
to Miss Abigail W. Brown, second daughter of John 
Brown, esq. all of this city. 

By the rey. Mr. Crawford, Mr Henry R. King, to 
Miss Jemima K Warner, both of this city. ¥ 

By the rev. John M*Dowell, John C Williams, esq. 
of Bellville, Sussex county to Miss Phebe O. Price, of 
that town. 

At Jamaica, lL. 1. by the rev. Mre@ayre, Dir. Nathan 
Shelton, to the amiable Miss Eliza man, both of 
that place. 

At Elizabeth-town by the rev. Mr. Beasly, Mr Wil- 
liam D. Williamson, of New-York, to Miss Charlotte 
Salter, daughter of Thomas Salter, esq. of that town. 

In Virginia, Samuel L. Southard, esq. of New-Jer- 
sey, to Miss Rebecca Harrow. 
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“ Death! great proprietor of all! ’tis thine 
‘To tread out empire, and to quench the stars : 
The Sun himself by thy permission shines ; 
And one day thou shalt pluck Aim from his sphere.” 





DIED, 


On Saturday, after a lingering illness, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Griswold, wife of Nathaniel L. Griswold. 

On Friday evening, 27th ult. of a pleurisy, capt. 
Ama Pienool. 

In this city, of a consumption, Charles T. Keese, 
esq. aged 24 years. 

Mrs. Abigail Pinkney, aged 77, wife of Thomas 
Pinkney. 

At Hoboken, on Sunday morning, in the 21st year 

_ of her age, Miss Rachel N. Waldron. 





In Savannah, on the 16th ult. Mr. Robert W. Taylor, 
merchant, a native of Cannecticut. 
—At New-Haven, Mills Day, A. M. senior teacher in 
Yale College, aged 283—a man of superior talents. 
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Seat of He Qiypruses. 
“ The man that hath not music in bimself, 
And is not mov’d by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils——” 


FOR THE NEW-YTORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 


INSINCERITY., 


THERE is a passion of our minds, 
As contemptible as shocking, 

Less stable than the various winds, 
Our truth and honour mocking. 


The breast in which that fiend resides, 
Is surely vain and worthless ; 

The mind o’er which that power presides, 
Of friendship’s joy’s quite fruitless. 


To open friendship he’s unknown, 
Who lets fair truth go straying— 
There’s little sense by flattery shown, 

But want of worth betraying. 


I'll spurn the demon from my heart, 
Lest its baseness should infect me, 

And if to praise thee be my part, 
With flowers of truth Pll deck thee. 


I'll not with angels thee compare, 
But say thou art terrestrial, 

I never will with untruth swear, 
Thy airy form celestial. 


The modest heart and humble mind, 
Covets not divinity, 

And can Eliza pleasure find, 
To claim with gods affinity ? 


As in good faith I’ll ever speak, 
(I know it is sincerity,) 

And may base shame ne’er tinge my cheek, 
For conscious insincerity. 


KELAN. 
—— 2): @ 3 eae 
THE REMONSTRANCE, 


(From a Lady, whose personal charms had been much 
impaired by the small pox, accusing her former ad- 
mirer of neglect.) 

SOON as the glow of health return’d, 
My care-worn spirits to renew, 
Again my faithful bosom burn’d 
With fond attachment, Charles, for you. 


To blighting*siekness long a prey 
A feeble victim Mary lay ; , 
Yet ev’ry thought, and sigh would be 


Wprais’d to Heav’n, in prayer for thee. 


Then, when to meet my love I fly, 
Why droops thy head in silent woe ? 

—Ah! love ne’er taught that mournful sigh ! 
Ah! joy ne’er bade those tears to flow ! 


What sorrow can thy bosom bear, 
That Mary will not gladly share? 
From painful doubt then set me free, 
Nor wound a heart that doats on thee. 


THE REPLY, 


That Mary to my soul was dear, 

Each look, each word, each action show’d ; 
Nor did I doubt the flame sincere. 

With which my ardent bosom glowed. 


Thy blooming cheek, thy sparkling eyes, 
Thy face of ev’ry charm combin’d, 

First won—then taught me how to prize 
The equal beauties of thy mind. 


But, ah! the fatal storm was nigh, 
On that sweet face its power to wreak ; 
To chase the fire that filled thine eye, 
The rose that blossom’d on thy cheek. 


The beauteous wreck with grief I view’d, 
That awed and chilled my trembling frame ; 
And as the spark of love renew’d, 
A tear from prry check’d the flame. 
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ADDRESS TO MY NATIVE SHORES. 


YE cliffs! where wand’ring at the break of day, 
I caught the fleeting vapours of the night ; 
Saw the full Sun in rising glory play, 

And lead the blushing morning into light : 
Where clamb’ring oft thy chalky heights among, 
I mark’d the vessel gliding from the shore, : 
Or stretch’d at even’, heard the boatman’s song 

Rise in rough cadence to the splashing oar. 
Adieu !—An exile from my peaceful home 
And scenes endear’d by every native tie, 
I wander forth to tempt yon waste of foam, 
And seek for comfort ’neath a foreign sky ; 
Till pitying love, propitious to my pray’r, 
Grant me again to tread thy tow’ry steep; 
Or death, more lenient than the haughty fair, 
Wrap this shrunk form in a long lasting sleep‘ 


QVorality. 
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KNOW THYSELS. 

I have ever thought that pride was one of the 
least warrantable passions that invade the hu- 
man heart; many other impulses may plead 
provocation (however futile, in general, their 
plea against those Christian rules by which we 
are commanded to guide our conduct) but for 
this most unworthy inmate of the heart no ex- 
cuse can be offered, no justification allowed. 
We are, every one of us, on our entrance into 
the world, alike, under the controul of an all- 
powerful Providence. The new-born heir to 
a peerage, lying under a silken canopy, wrap- 
ped in the softest robe, and the babe just awa- 
kened into life beneath the peasant’s scanty roof 
of thatch, are equally claimants on the mercy 
of our Heavenly Parent. Why then should 
any of us, as we increase in years, rebel against 
the universal governor, and usurp over our 
humbler fellow-creatures an unbecoming and 
unwarranted dominion! looking down upon 
them as beneath our notice, and whether sick 
or well, contented or needy, as unworthy of 
our slightest consideration! If it be true (and 
who, among Christians, dares to doubt it?) 
that to be obedient to God is “to do our duty 
in that state of life wnte-which it hath pleased 
him to call us;” how much is the cheerful la- 
bourer an example rather for our imitacion than 
contempt! I would fain persuade myself that 
most of the various instances of pride which I 
have read, heard of, and met with, were merely 
in compliance with the fashion of the day, and 
though blame-worthy for the time, yet, like 
the fashion, to give way at last, after a transient 
indulgence, to succeeding ideas more credita- 
ble to our natures. What should we, poor 
mortals, be proud of ?—Our persons! The 
sickness of an hour will mar the most alluring 
form, chase the enlivening bloom from the 
glowing cheek of health, cloathing the once 
lovely features in pallid dejection, and heart- 
rending deformity. What should we be proud 
of ?—Our wealth! Our riches are entrusted 
to us to dispense to the unfortunate, and if we 
neglect or abuse the trust thus bounteously re- 
posed in us, Providence, indignant of the mis- 
application of them, can, at one stroke, deprive 
us of the powerof enjoying them. If we must 
indulge a spirit of pride, let it work to lauda- 
ble pursuits, and be these the objects of our 
emulation—to excel in wisdom, in charity, in 
domestic duties, in pious gratitude to Heaven 
for the blessings we daily receive, in proofs 
that, by a participation with the distressed, who 
are not wholly undeserving of them, and in 
fervency of prayer for the bountifal continuance 
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of them. I trust I shall be pardoned the ip,! 


sertion of this beautiful instance of laudab)_! 


pride. 


ly occupied about their dress 
nelia sit silent among them, they asked her to 
show them her jewels: upon which, with a 


true maternal pleasure, she called her children 
to her, and presenting them to the company, 7 


said, “ these, ladies, are my ornaments; these 


are my jewels; my children whom I have en. ~ 


deavoured to educate for the good and glory of 
my country.” 











Mucedotes, 


Cornelia, daughter of the great Scipio, § 
and wife of the consul Sempronius, was one’ 

day in company with some Roman ladies, who” 
were showing and admiring each others trink.7 
ets and jewels, and whose minds seemed whol. — 
Observing Cor. : 


A child of six years of age, being introduc- 
ed into company for his extraordinary abilities 
was asked by an eminent dignified clergyman, 
where God was? with the proffered reward of 
an orange. “ Tell me,” replied the boy, where 
he is not? and I will give you two :”’—Related 
by the late bishop of Winchester. 





The Rey. Mr. Kletschke, chief chaplain to 
part of the army, requested, in a memorial, 
that the king of Prussia would grant him a 
right to appoint all chaplains to the regiments 
under his care, and endeavoured by many ar- 
guments to prove that this right more properly 
belonged to him, than the commanders of the 
several regiments. The King’s answer, wrote 
under the memorial was: “ Your kingdom is 
not of this world.” 





That excellent companion the old Earl Bath- 
urst, told me the following anecdote: When 
the celebrated actress, Mrs. Cibber, was in Dub- 
lin, she sung in the oratorio of the Messiah. 
Aveertain Bishop was so struck with the ex- 
treme sensibility of her manner, that he could 
not refrain from saying, loud enaugh to be 
heard by numbers round him, * Woman! thy 


. sins be forgiven the.” 


—_—_—_—_-——— 


EPIGRAM. 


THE POOR MAN AND THE JUDGE. 


A poor man once a judge besought, 
To judge aright his cause, 
And with a pot of oil salutes 
This judger of the laws. 
My friend, quoth he, thy cause is good, 
, He glad away did trudge; 
Anon his wealthy foe came in, 
Before this partial judge. 
An hog well fedthis churl presents, 
And craves a strain in law, 
The hog receiv’d, the poor man’s 
Was judged not worth a straw. 
Therewith he cried, O! partial judge, 
Thy doom has me undone; _ 
When oil I gave, my cause was good, 
But now to ruin run. 
Poor man, quoth he, I thee forgot, 
And see thy cause of foil, 
An hog came since into my house, 
And broke the pot of oil. 
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